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this out: "The older I grow and the more I think, the more
fully I realized the wisdom and benefice that pervades the
universe and that is impressed on all its laws.... As we were
born so we die. As there were others here to receive us, so must
there be others there to meet us, and the Christian faith prom-
ises that the wise and good in all ages have believed that death
is but a new birth___Our little life, what is it, our little globe,
what is it, to the infinity that lies beyond?"4
But now the youth of twenty-three had little time for philos-
ophy. The days bore down upon him with heavy responsi-
bilities.
A son, Henry, Jr., had arrived in the tiny George home. Out
of sheer economic necessity the young father was compelled
to turn his hand to things other than typesetting. Once he was
hired to collect tickets at the door of the hall when a young
newspaperman whose nom de plume was Mark Twain came
to Sacramento to give a lecture. There is no record of a meeting
between the two or of George's impressions of the rising Amer-
ican humorist.
Although he managed to pay his debts and send money
home to Philadelphia, accumulating any savings proved im-
possible. Some slight investment in mining stocks, \yhich were
subject to frequent assessments, proved almost worthless. And
then Henry lost his job at The Union because of a disagreement
with the foreman, John Timmins.
There was nothing to do but return to San Francisco, which
Henry George did at the end of January, 1864, after more than
a year at the Sacramento newspaper. He spent five days at-
tempting to sell clothes wringers but did not make a single sale.
Finally obtaining a job as a substitute typesetter, he sent for his
wife and baby son to come to San Francisco.
An opportunity suddenly opened in December when George
and Isaac Trump were able to purchase part of the equipment
of the Evening Journal, which had died after a starving exist-
ence. They opened a modest printing shop, but Henry's elation
at owning a business of this sort was short lived. Alas for ambi-
tion, sudden drought brought on hard times in California. Cattle
died in droves. Furthermore, the gold supply lessened and the
losses of farmers, ranchers, and miners deepened into a general
depression. Work became scarce. The partners in the little
printing business were desperate. When they could, they took
out of their receipts as much as twenty-five cents a day each,